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and  hence  the  security  of  the  United  States;’^ 
Although  it  was  not  clear  from  this  pronounce¬ 
ment  who  “free  peoples”  were  or  what  precise 
forms  foreign  aid  should  take,  the  Truman  Doc¬ 
trine  nevertheless  foreshadowed  the  attempt  which 
the  Administration  is  now  making  to  persuade 
Congress  and  the  American  public  to  accept  large- 
scale  responsibilities  abroad. 

Emphasis  upon  the  long-term  significance  of  the 
Greek-Turkish  aid  program  should  not,  however, 
obscure  the  fact  that  it  was  primarily  a  hastily  im¬ 
provised  attempt  to  cope  with  a  particular  emer¬ 
gency  for  which  the  United  States  found  itself 
unprepared.  Although  some  observers  contend  that 
the  air  of  surprise  with  which  Washington  greeted 
Britain’s  announced  withdrawal  from  Greece  was 
a  little  “artificial,”  inasmuch  as  the  United  States 
had  occupied  an  important  position  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  for  several  years  and  should  have  fore¬ 
seen  important  developments  in  the  area,^  neither 
the  Administration  nor  the  State  Department  had 
fully  anticipated  the  crisis  precipitated  by  Britain’s 
action.  When,  therefore,  the  British  Ambassador 
notified  the  United  States  on  February  24  that  His 
Majesty’s  government  would  be  obliged  to  termi¬ 
nate  all  economic  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  on  March  31,  and  to 
withdraw  the  10,000  British  troops  in  Greece  soon 
thereafter.  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  declared 
that  this  announcement  came  as  a  “bombshell.”^ 

In  a  series  of  hurriedly  convened  secret  confer¬ 
ences  with  Republican  and  Democratic  leaders  of 
Congress,  President  Truman  and  representatives 
of  the  State  Department  concluded  that  Britain’s 
withdrawal  from  Greece  spelled  the  sudden  col¬ 
lapse  of  British  power  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
and  created  a  vacuum  which  Russia  would  quickly 
fill  if  the  United  States  failed  to  act.^  Confronted 
with  this  situation,  the  President  and  his  advisers 
felt  they  could  either  appeal  to  Congress  for 
special  emergency  assistance  to  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key,  or  they  could  formulate  a  general  program 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe  as  a  whole  as 
the  best  long-term  insurance  against  Russian  ex¬ 
pansion.  The  choice  between  these  alternatives 

3.  For  text  of  the  President’s  message  to  Congress,  see  “Aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey,  A  Collection  of  State  Papers,"  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  Bulletin,  Supplement,  May  4,  1947,  pp.  829-32. 
The  Senate  passed  the  tIrcek-Turkish  aid  bill  on  April  22  by  a 
vote  of  67  to  23,  and  the  I  louse,  on  May  9  by  a  vote  of  287 
to  107. 

4-  Reitzel,  cited,  p.  673. 

5-  The  text  of  the  British  note  has  not  been  published.  For  un¬ 
official  report  of  its  contents,  sec.Vr'M’  Yorl{  T/wer,  March  2,  1947. 

6.  Answers  Suhmitted  by  the  Deparment  of  State  to  Questions 
Relating  to  S.  gj8.  Committee  Print  for  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  80th  Congress,  i.st  Session,  Question  37. 


was  quickly  made  on  the  basis  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  conviction  that  Congressional  approval  of  an 
appropriation  for  expenditures  abroad — particularly 
on  the  eve  of  the  debate  on  tax  reduction — could 
be  secured  only  if  the  request  were  presented  as 
emergency  legislation  required  to  meet  a  particu¬ 
lar  threat  to  American  security.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  Administration  realized  that  Greece 
and  Turkey  were  by  no  means  the  only  nations 
which  might  require  aid  from  the  United  States 
if  they  were  to  withstand  pressure  from  Russia, 
and  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  additional  ap¬ 
peals  to  Congress  at  a  later  date,  decided  to  lay 
down  the  general  principle  of  American  aid  to 
“free  peoples.” 

WEAKNESSES  OF  PRESENTATION 

President  Truman’s  decision  to  stress  the  emer¬ 
gency  aspects  of  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  program 
in  his  special  message  to  Congress  on  March  12 
undoubtedly  helped  insure  the  passage  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  bill.  At  the  same  time,  however,  his  em¬ 
phasis  upon  “crises”  and  “threats,”  coupled  with 
references  to  “armed  men,  led  by  Communists” 
and  “outside  pressure,”  conveyed  the  impression 
that  the  Truman  Doctrine  was  essentially  a  nega¬ 
tive  |X)licy  designed  to  halt  Russia  by  means  of 
force.  The  military  connotations  of  the  aid  plan 
were  further  emphasized  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  when,  in  response  to  Congressional  inquiries, 
it  suggested  that  $150,000,000 — or  half  the  sum 
proposed  for  Greece — and  the  entire  sum  of  $100,- 
000,000  recommended  for  Turkey  should  be  de¬ 
voted  to  military  expenditures.^  The  broader  im¬ 
plications  of  the  Truman  Doctrine  were  also  ob¬ 
scured  when  the  State  Department  cautiously 
declared  that  each  request  for  American  aid  would 
be  examined  on  its  own  merits.®  This  suggestion 
that  future  expenditures  abroad  would  not  be  ex¬ 
tensive,  while  strengthening  the  Congressional  ma¬ 
jorities  which  the  Greek-Turkish  measure  received, 
made  it  virtually  impossible  for  the  Administration 
to  use  the  appeal  for  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  as 
the  means  of  preparing  the  public  and  Congress  for 
the  assumption  of  additional  economic  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

But  the  most  serious  error  committed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  presentation  of  the  Greek-Turkish 
aid  bill  proved  to  be  the  President’s  failure  to  give 
a  full  explanation  of  the  reasons  why  the  UN 

7.  Statements  by  Under  Secretary  of  State  William  L.  Clayton 
to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  March  24,  1947, 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  March  25, 
1947,  “Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,”  cited,  pp.  840-41,  853-55. 

8.  Answers  Suhmitted  by  the  Department  of  State,  cited.  Ques¬ 
tion  to. 
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could  not  cope  with  the  internal  aspects  of  the 
Greek  crisis.  As  a  result  of  the  President’s  virtual 
silence  on  this  point  the  Administration  found 
itself  confronted  by  a  wave  of  unexpected  public 
and  Congressional  opposition  to  the  Greek-Turkish 
measure  on  the  ground  that  it  “by-passed”  the 
UN.^  At  first  spokesmen  for  the  State  Department 
attempted  to  dispel  this  opposition  by  pointing 
out  that  the  International  Bank  was  set  up  to  make 
self-liquidating  loans  for  long-term  reconstruction 
rather  than  to  give  grants-in-aid  for  immediate 
consumption,  while  bodies  such  as  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe  and  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Organization  had  no  funds  of  their  own 
and  could  merely  recommend  that  member  na¬ 
tions  implement  proposals  for  relief  and  recon¬ 
struction  which  they  outlined.’®  However,  when 
a  large  section  of  the  public  continued  to  show 
concern  lest  the  United  States  take  action  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  UN  Charter,  the  Administration 
somewhat  belately  requested^  its  representative  at 
Lake  Success  to  inform  the  Security  Council  on 
March  28  that  the  purpose  of  the  aid  program  was 
to  help  Greece  and  Turkey  maintain  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  that  American  assistance  would 
be  superseded  in  due  course  by  international  ac¬ 
tion."  Nevertheless,  it  remained  for  Senator  Van- 
denberg,  the  Republican  leader  chiefly  responsible 
for  securing  bipartisan  support  of  the  Greek- 
Turkish  bill,  to  overcome  the  fears  of  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  that  the  Administration  had  ig¬ 
nored  the  UN.  Frankly  expressing  his  regret  that 
the  UN  had  not  been  formally  notified  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  at  the  outset,  he  introduced  an  amendment 
which  authorized  the  President  to  suspend  or 
modify  the  act  if  the  Security  Council  or  General 
Assembly  found  that  steps  already  taken  or  as¬ 
sistance  furnished  by  the  UN  made  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  such  assistance  unnecessary  or  undesirable." 

RESTATEMENT  OF  TRUMAN  DOCTRINE 

Finding  that  the  Truman  Doctrine  as  expressed 
in  the  hastily  drafted  emergency  program  for 
Greece  and  Turkey  was  widely  interpreted  as  an 
essentially  negative  proposal  for  “stopping  Russia,” 
and  that  it  failed  to  win  enthusiastic  support  for 
a  more  active  American  foreign  policy,  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  decided  to  restate  the  Doctrine  and 
to  emphasize  its  constructive  features.  However, 

9.  Ihid.,  Questions  1-5,  102. 

TO.  Statements  by  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  March  20,  1947, 
and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  March  24,  1947, 
“Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,”  cited,  pp.  837,  850. 
ti.  Statement  by  Warren  R.  Austin,  U.S.  Representative  at  the 
U.N.,  March  28,  1947,  ibid.,  pp.  857-61. 

12.  Congressional  Record,  April  8,  1947,  pp.  3296-99. 


this  decision  was  not  based  merely  on  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  flaws  in  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  bill, 
Equally  important  was  the  growing  realization 
within  the  Administration  during  the  spring  of 
1947  that  the  chaos  prevailing  throughout  most 
of  post-war  Europe  was  the  natural  ally  of  com¬ 
munism,  and  that  Russian  expansion  could  be 
checked  only  if  American  economic  production 
were  made  available  to  countries  whose  recovery 
was  important  to  the  security  and  long-term  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  United  States. 

This  conviction  inspired  the  proposal  Secretary 
Marshall  made  in  an  address  at  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  on  June  5  that  the  United  States  should  offer 
its  assistance  to  a  general  plan  for  European  re¬ 
covery  initiated  by  the  Europeans  themselves.” 
Avoiding  the  main  weaknesses  of  the  Greek- 
Turkish  aid  bill,  Secretary  Marshall  declared  that 
hereafter  American  assistance,  to  be  effective, 
“must  not  be  on  a  piecemeal  basis  as  various 
crises  develop,”  but  should  be  extended  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  an  over-all  scheme  for  Europe.  Moreover, 
unlike  the  proposal  for  assisting  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key,  which  carried  the  connotation  of  open  oppo¬ 
sition  to  communism  and  Russia,  the  “Marshall 
Plan”  was  couched  in  economic  rather  than  ide¬ 
ological  terms.  “Our  policy,”  Marshall  said,  “is  not 
directed  against  any  country  or  doctrine,  but  against 
hunger,  desperation  and  chaos  .  .  .  [and  toward] 
the  revival  of  a  working  economy  in  the  world 
so  as  to  permit  the  emergence  of  political  and  so¬ 
cial  conditions  in  which  free  institutions  can 
exist.” 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  constructive  features  and  non- 
discriminatory  tone  of  the  proposals  set  forth  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  purpose  of  the  Marshall 
plan  was  fundamentally  the  same  as  that  expressed 
in  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  bill.  But  whereas  the 
Truman  Doctrine  had  called  for  first  aid  to  two 
specific  nations  which  the  Administration  felt  were 
in  imminent  danger  of  Soviet  domination,  the 
Marshall  plan  envisaged  long-range  American  eco¬ 
nomic  and  financial  assistance  to  war-shattered 
countries  with  a  view  to  strengthening  them 
against  Communist  infiltration  and  Soviet  pres¬ 
sure.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  Marshall  plan, 
which  the  State  Department  prefers  to  call  “pro¬ 
posal”  or  “approach,”  represented  the  mature  and 
carefully  considered  form  of  the  hastily  improvised 
Truman  Doctrine. 

ECONOMIC  CRISIS  IN  GREECE 

In  the  opinion  of  some  members  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration  it  was  highly  fortuitous  that  the  funda- 

13.  For  text  of  address,  see  the  Department  of  State  BuUettn, 
June  15,  1947,  pp.  1159-60. 
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mental  principle  of  American  responsibility  for 
checking  Russian  expansion  was  first  enunciated 
in  connection  with  Greece  and  Turkey.  Members 
of  Congress,  they  believe,  were  more  easily  per¬ 
suaded  to  accept  the  Truman  Doctrine  because 
it  was  originally  applied  to  nations  occupying 
strategic  positions  of  obvious  importance  to  the 
United  States  than  they  might  have  been  under 
other  circumstances.  Nevertheless,  a  survey  of  the 
economic  and  political  conditions  which  existed 
in  Greece  at  the  moment  the  President  formulated 
the  Doctrine  reveals  that  the  United  States  could 
hardly  have  inaugurated  its  new  policy  toward 
Europe  under  more  adverse  conditions. 

Greece,  which  before  World  War  II  had  been 
among  the  poorest  countries  in  Europe,  emerged 
from  the  Axis  occupation  in  October  1944  as  one 
of  the  most  thoroughly  devastated  areas  in  the 
world,  and  unlike  other  liberated  nations  on  the 
continent  it  failed  to  show  any  important  signs 
of  recovery  from  wartime  physical  destruction  and 
disruption.*"*  As  Paul  Porter,  chief  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Economic  Mission  which  studied  conditions 
in  Greece  during  the  first  three  months  of  1947, 
reported,  the  country  remained  on  “dead  center” 
and,  in  general,  its  economic  condition  had  scarce¬ 
ly  improved  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Nazis.*’ 
Moreover,  at  the  very  moment  London  announced 
suspension  of  its  assistance  to  the  government  in 
Athens  the  economic  crisis  was  steadily  mount¬ 
ing,  and  there  were  indications  that  another  round 
j  of  extreme  inflation  with  all  its  economic  and 
political  consequences  was  imminent.  The  Greek 
budget,  as  tentatively  estimated  for  1947,  indicated 
a  deficit  of  $290,000,000 — chiefly  due  to  expanded 
military  expenditures  —  which  was  approximately 
three  times  the  amount  of  currency  in  circulation 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.*^  In  addition,  price 
levels  were  rising,  with  the  result  that  the  real  in¬ 
come  of  an  average  wage  or  salary  earner  was  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  only  approximately  75  per  cent  as 
high  as  it  had  been  in  impoverished  pre-war 
Greece.*^  Although  a  small  minority  of  traders, 
speculators  and  black  marketeers  managed  to  live 
in  luxury  in  the  midst  of  the  practically  universal 
economic  distress,  their  presence  merely  empha- 

14.  The  most  conservative  Greek  estimates  of  the  country’s  war 
losses  place  the  total  damage  at  between  one  and  two  billion 
pre-war  dollars,  while  official  estimates  place  them  at  3.8  bil¬ 
lion  dollars.  UN  Economic  and  Social  Council,  Preliminary 
Report  of  the  Temporary  Sub-Commission  on  Economic  Recon¬ 
struction  of  Devastated  Areas  (London,  1946),  pp.  207-208. 

15-  For  Report  of  the  American  Economic  Mission,  sec  “Aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey,”  cited,  p.  899. 

16.  Ibid.,  p.  900. 

I?'  For  indices  of  free  market  prices  and  cost  of  living,  see 
Documents  Prepared  by  the  Department  of  State  for  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  (Washington,  1947),  (mimeographed). 


sized  the  hardships  suffered  by  at  least  96  per  cent 
of  the  people. 

Greece’s  economic  distress  at  the  moment  Brit¬ 
ain  announced  its  withdrawal  of  aid  was  due, 
first  of  all,  to  the  fact  that  the  task  of  physical 
reconstruction  had  been  hardly  begun.**  More¬ 
over,  none  of  the  seven  governments  formed  be¬ 
tween  October  1944  and  January  1947,  when  the 
present  cabinet  was  named,  had  succeeded  in  re¬ 
storing  the  basic  economic  fabric  of  the  country. 
The  taxation  system,  which  had  been  thoroughly 
disrupted  by  the  war,  remained  so  chaotic  and  in¬ 
equitable  that  it  bore  most  heavily  on  the  farmers 
and  city  workers  without  yielding  adequate  rev¬ 
enues.  Similarly,  the  over-expanded  and  underpaid 
civil  service  inherited  from  the  period  of  the  Axis 
occupation  had  not  been  overhauled.*^  Hence  even 
the  relatively  few  and  restricted  economic  controls 
the  government  attempted  to  establish  to  prevent 
hoarding  and  to  check  prices,  rent  and  wage  in¬ 
creases  proved  for  the  most  part  a  dead  letter. 
Well-enforced  controls  would  not,  of  course,  have 
offered  a  substitute  for  the  large-scale  public  works 
and  reconstruction  projects  needed  to  absorb  the 
unemployed  workers,  whose  number  the  Porter 
mission  estimated  at  20  per  cent  of  the  population. 
Nevertheless,  more  extensive  and  better  adminis¬ 
tered  controls  might  have  had  some  beneficial  re¬ 
sults,  and  efforts  to  restrict  the  expenditure  of  the 
country’s  limited  foreign  exchange  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  essential  imports  might  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  useful.  Another  official  policy  which 
proved  costly  to  the  national  economy  was  that 
of  engaging  in  over-the-counter  purchases  and 
sales  of  foreign  gold  coins  in  an  attempt  to  stabilise 
the  currency  and  combat  inflation.  Although  this 
practice  enabled  the  government  to  maintain  the 
official  exchange  rate  of  5,000  drachmas  to  the  dol¬ 
lar,  established  in  January  1946,  it  virtually  ex¬ 
hausted  the  country’s  reserves  of  foreign  exchange 
and  failed  to  prevent  the  open  market  rate  for 
American  currency  in  March  1947  from  rising  to 
approximately  8,000  drachmas  to  the  dollar.^** 


The  failure  of  Greece  to  show  any  marked  re¬ 
covery  was  all  the  more  discouraging  in  view  of  the 
large  amount  of  foreign  assistance,  in  the  form  of 

18.  UN  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  Report  of  the 
FAO  Mission  for  Greece  (Washington,  1947),  p.  7;  UNRRA, 
Economic  Recovery  in  the  Countries  Assisted  by  UNRRA 
(Washington,  1946),  pp.  17-42. 

19.  On  the  Greek  taxation  system  and  civil  service,  see  Docu¬ 
ments  Prepared  by  the  Department  of  State,  cited.  Section  I, 
pp.  25-26;  Report  of  the  American  Economic  Mission,  cited, 
pp.  899,  904;  Report  of  the  FAO  Mission,  cited,  pp.  56-57. 

20.  Documents  Prepared  by  the  Department  of  State,  cited. 
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goods,  money,  and  expert  advice,  which  had  been 
extended  to  the  government  in  Athens.  During 
the  period  between  liberation  and  January  i,  1947 
no  less  than  approximately  $700,000,000  worth 
of  aid  had  been  made  available  to  the  country 
from  several  sources.  Britain,  in  addition  to  a 
$40,000,000  currency  stabilization  loan,  had  given 
Clreece  a  surplus  property  credit  of  $4,000,000,  and 
borne  a  large  part  of  the  country’s  military  expenses 
by  providing  $120,000,000  worth  of  equipment  for 
the  Greek  armed  forces.  Moreover,  the  British 
had  sent  a  number  of  special  missions  to  advise 
the  Greek  government  on  monetary  and  adminis¬ 
trative  problems.  The  United  States,  for  its  part, 
had  authorized,  in  addition  to  its  contribution  of 
$252,360,000  to  UNRRA,  assistance  aggregating 
$181,500,000  from  lend-lease,  surplus  property  loans, 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  the  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission.'*  But  by  far  the  most  important  single 
source  of  foreign  aid  had  been  UNRRA.  From 
April  1945,  when  it  began  operations  in  Greece,, 
until  June  50,  1947,  when  the  organization  was  dis¬ 
banded,  UNRRA’s  total  expenditure  in  Greece 
amounted  to  $350,500,000.  Although  51  per  cent 
of  this  amount  was  spent  on  food  and  12  per  cent 
on  other  relief  items,  UNRRA  also  made  a  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  the  country’s  reconstruction 
needs  and  spent  24  per  cent  of  its  funds  on  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  rehabilitation  programs  and 
the  restoration  of  railroads  and  industries.''  An¬ 
other  notable  elTort  on  the  part  of  an  international 
organization  to  aid  Greece  had  been  made  by  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.  At  the  request 
of  the  Greek  government,  FAO  formed  the  first 
technical  mission  to  be  established  by  one  of  the 
UN  specialized  agencies.  This  mission  was  sent  to 
Greece  during  the  summer  of  1946  to  develop  a 
program  for  the  rehabilitation  and  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  nation’s  agriculture,  land  and  water 
potentialities  and  related  industries.  The  report, 
issued  by  the  mission  on  March  17,  1947,  contained 
a  comprehensive  blueprint  for  dealing  with  both 
the  immediate  relief  requirements  of  Greece  and 
the  long-range  need  of  Greek  agriculture  and  in¬ 
dustry  to  attain  levels  of  production  and  income 
double  or  triple  those  of  pre-war  years.'^ 

DEEPLY-ROOTED  POLITICAL  CONFLICT 

Foreign  observers  differ  as  to  the  reasons  why 
Greece  has  been  unable  to  use  to  better  advantage 

21.  For  break-down  of  figures  on  American  and  British  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  to  Greece,  see  ibid. 

22.  “Economic  and  Technical  Assistance  Rendered  to  Greece 
Through  the  UN  and  Related  Intergovernmental  Agencies," 
ibid. 

23.  Report  of  the  FAO  Mission  to  Greece,  cited. 
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all  the  aid  and  expert  advice  it  has  received  from 
abroad  since  the  end  of  the  war.  But  all  agree  that 
the  bitter  internal  strife  between  extreme  Left  and 
extreme  Right,  coupled  with  fear  of  invasion  from 
the  north,  has  created  an  atmosphere  of  insecurity 
and  instability  which  hinders  economic  recupera¬ 
tion.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this  situation  private 
capital  which  survived  the  war  has  not  been  in¬ 
vested  in  reconstruction  and  development  schemes, 
sizeable  amounts  of  capital  abroad  have  not  been 
repatriated,  and  the  various  Greek  governments 
have  proved  too  weak  and  uncertain  of  the  future 
to  undertake  any  long-range  planning  or  reforms. 
Above  all,  the  perpetual  state  of  fear  resulting 
from  the  operation  of  organized  bands  of  guer¬ 
rillas  has  led  to  the  maintenance  of  military  and 
police  forces  numbering  approximately  150,000. 
These  forces  have  constituted  a  serious  drain 
upon  the  extremely  limited  resources  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  have  been  the  primary  cause  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  budgetary  deficits.  For  even  though  Brit¬ 
ain  furnished  the  foreign  exchange  required  for 
purchases  of  military  equipment  and  supplies  be¬ 
fore  March  31,  1946,  the  Greek  government  was 
obliged  to  appropriate  approximately  35  per  cent 
of  the  total  budget  for  1946-47  for  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Order,  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Forces. 
Reconstruction  projects,  on  the  other  hand,  received 
an  appropriation  less  than  one-tenth  this  size.^'* 
The  political  conflict  which  has  done  so  much 
to  hinder  recovery  in  Greece,  and  has  in  turn  been 
intensified  by  the  widespread  economic  misery, 
began  to  assume  its  present  form  during  the  world¬ 
wide  depression  of  the  early  thirties,  when  eco¬ 
nomic  distress  was  reflected  in  the  growth  of  po¬ 
litical  extremism.  The  right-wing  monarchists, 
who  had  been  out  of  power  since  the  republican 
Liberals  forced  King  George  II  to  leave  the  coun¬ 
try  in  1922,  succeeded  in  making  political  capital 
out  of  the  desperate  situation.  Contending  that  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  was  essential  to  na¬ 
tional  stability  and  recovery,  they  won  a  majority 
in  the  elections  of  1953  years  later  held 

an  extensively  falsified  plebiscite  on  the  basis  of 
which  the  King  was  restored  to  the  throne.  While 
the  monarchists  and  republicans  were  engaged  in 
this  new  phase  of  their  old  struggle,  the  Greek 
Communist  party,  which  previously  had  only  a 
small  following  among  a  few  students,  profes¬ 
sional  workers  and  destitute  refugees  who  had  been 
expelled  from  Turkey  in  1922,  began  to  win  new 
adherents.  Despite  its  expansion,  however,  the 
Communists  remained  a  distinct  minority.  Never- 

24.  “The  Greek  Budget  for  1946-47,”  Documents  Prepared  by 
the  Department  of  State,  cited. 
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i|  theless,  in  the  last  pre-war  elections  of  1936  they 
obtained  the  balance  of  power  between  the  almost 
5  evenly  divided  monarchist  and  republican  groups, 
and  thus  seemed  to  assure  themselves  of  a  posi- 
i!  tion  of  great  importance  in  any  parliamentary 
f  regime. 

Under  these  conditions  General  John  Metaxas, 
;i  a  royalist  who  occupied  the  position  of  senior 
cabinet  member,  persuaded  King  George  that  the 
I  establishment  of  a  dictatorship  was  essential.  The 
Semi-Fascist  rule  which  Metaxas  imposed  upon 
Greece  from  1936  until  the  German  conquest  of 
'  1941  not  only  drew  a  sharp  line  between  the  roy¬ 

alists  and  the  Communists  that  has  continued 
I  to  run  through  the  subsequent  history  of  the  coun- 
'  try,  but  made  the  monarchy  the  undeniable  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  extreme  Right  and  seriously  weakened 
j  all  moderate  political  groups.  When,  therefore, 
the  Germans  swept  into  Greece  and  the  King  fled 
abroad,  the  government-in-exile  found  itself  un- 
>  able  to  rally  patriotic  Greeks  of  diverse  political 
i  views  and  to  count  upon  any  strong  support  within 
i  the  country.^’  Moreover,  since  Metaxas  had  de¬ 
prived  all  but  the  most  extreme  right-wing  opin- 
1  ion  of  effective  expression,  no  moderate  parties 
I  were  prepared  to  assume  leadership  in  resistance  to 

I  the  foreign  conquerors.  Only  the  Communists, 
who  had  gone  underground  after  being  suppressed, 
had  succeeded  in  retaining  their  party  organization 
I  and  discipline. 

;  SOURCES  OF  COMMUNISTS*  STRENGTH  IN  RESISTANCE 

i  As  a  result,  when  popular  feeling  began  to  well 
■  up  against  the  Axis  occupation,  the  Communist 
party  was  in  a  uniquely  advantageous  position,  and 
ij  it  took  the  initiative  in  establishing  the  National 
i;  Liberation  Front  (EAM)  on  September  27,  1941, 
i  and  a  guerrilla  band  known  as  ELAS.  Although 
I  EAM  was  composed  of  a  coalition  of  six  parties, 
most  reliable  observers  believe  that  its  control  by 
I  the  extreme  Left  was  never  seriously  challenged, 
for  of  the  other  parties  comprising  the  coalition, 
I*  three  were  indistinguishable  from  the  Communists 
i  except  in  name,  and  the  two  remaining  independ- 
I  ent  groups  were  relatively  weak  and  undisciplined.’*^ 
i  Since  the  program  of  EAM  was  couched  in  broad 
I  patriotic  terms,  and  many  of  its  conspicuous  lead¬ 
ers  were  non-Communists,  the  organization  was 
soon  highly  successful  in  gaining  widespread  pop¬ 
ular  support,  even  among  groups  which  had  op- 
|:  posed  the  Communists  before  the  war.  Efficient 

:  25.  For  an  excellent  history  of  Greece  during  World  War  11, 

the  Axis  occupation  and  the  post-liberation  period,  see  W.  H. 
McNeill,  The  Greel(  Dilemma:  H'ar  and  Aftermath  (New  York, 
Uppincott,  1947). 

26.  Ibid.,  p.  73. 


local  organizers  established  EAM  cells  in  nearly 
every  village  of  Greece  by  the  spring  of  1942. 
Spokesmen  for  the  movement  carried  on  vigorous 
propaganda  stressing  patriotic  unity  and  hopes  for 
improved  social  and  economic  conditions  after  the 
war,  and  they  met  with  particularly  enthusiastic  re¬ 
sponse  among  the  youth.  Similarly,  the  military 
organization  ELAS  grew  from  a  mere  handful 
of  men  in  the  spring  of  1942  to  a  force  of  approxi¬ 
mately  20,000  by  the  following  year.  Part  of  this 
growth  was  traceable  to  the  determination  of  ELAS 
leaders  to  establish  a  monopoly  of  armed  resistance 
and  their  opposition — which  sometimes  took  the 
form  of  military  measures — to  all  belated  efforts 
of  non-Communists  to  form  independent  guerrilla 
bands.’^  But  at  least  part  of  ELAS’  success  was 
attributable  to  Britain’s  policy  during  1942-43  of 
extending  aid  to  Greek  guerrilla  forces  purely  on 
the  basis  of  their  numbers,  for  as  its  membership 
grew,  ELAS  became  the  recipient  of  approximately 
80  per  cent  of  the  Allied  weapons  and  supplies 
sent  to  the  Greek  underground.’** 

That  EAM-ELAS  failed  to  retain  its  virtual 
monopoly  over  resistance  and  to  exercise  undis¬ 
puted  control  of  Greece  when  the  Germans  were 
expelled  was  largely  due  to  the  sudden  reversal 
of  British  policy.  During  the  summer  of  1943  the 
liritish  became  dissatisfied  with  the  aid  rendered 
by  ELAS  General  Headquarters  in  carrying  out 
an  Allied-ordered  campaign  of  sabotage,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  suspect  that  the  movement’s  high  command 
was  primarily  interested  in  keeping  its  armed 
forces  intact  in  order  to  establish  a  new  post-war 
political  regime  under  Communist  leadership. 
When,  therefore,  ELAS  openly  defied  British  or¬ 
ders  to  give  up  armament  acquired  at  the  moment 
of  Italy’s  surrender,  in  September  1943,  Britain 
(]uickly  cut  off  supplies  to  the  Communist-led 
guerrillas  and  began  to  build  up  the  Greek  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  League  (EDES),  a  much  smaller 
guerrilla  band  operating  in  an  isolated  area  of 
western  Greece,  as  a  possible  rival  force.^*’  How¬ 
ever,  since  EDES  lacked  an  effective  political  or¬ 
ganization  and  depended  primarily  on  the  personal 
following  of  Napoleon  Zervas,  the  republican  army 
officer  who  was  its  leader,  it  proved  incapable  of 
developing  into  a  popular  movement  strong  enough 
to  serve  as  a  pro-British  counterweight  to  EAM. 

BIDS  FOR  POWER  BY  COMMUNIST-LED  EAM 

During  the  four  years  which  have  elapsed  since 

27.  “The  Policy  and  Tactics  of  the  Greek  Communist  Party 
Since  the  Liberation  of  (ireece,”  Documents  Prepared  by  the 
Department  of  State,  cited. 

28.  McNeill,  cited,  p.  78. 

29.  Ihid.,  pp.  106-107. 
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Britain  abruptly  changed  its  policy  toward  EAM- 
ELAS,  the  Communist-led  coalition  has  made  three 
important  efforts  to  gain  control  of  the  Greek 
government.  In  the  first  two  cases  its  plans  failed 
largely  because  of  strong  British  resistance,  and  its 
third  bid  for  power  is  now  being  opposed  by  the 
United  States.  In  its  first  major  attempt  to  secure 
a  predominant  position  in  post-war  Greece,  EAM 
formed  a  “provisional  government”  in  March  1944 
and  tried  to  force  its  recognition  as  the  legal 
representative  of  the  Greek  people  by  organizing 
a  mutiny  in  the  Greek  naval  and  military  forces 
stationed  in  the  Middle  East.  At  first  the  mutiny 
seemed  destined  to  succeed,  for  EAM  was  able  to 
capitalize  on  the  existence  of  a  strong  republican 
movement  in  both  the  Greek  army  and  navy.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  uprising  ultimately  failed  because  of 
British  military  intervention,  and  the  Greek  gov¬ 
ernment-in-exile  availed  itself  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  mutiny  to  purge  the  Greek  army 
of  nearly  10,000  alleged  revolutionaries  and  to  as¬ 
sure  itself  of  an  anti-Communist  and  pro-royalist 
force.^® 

Since  the  first  round  in  the  struggle  between 
the  Communist-led  Left  and  the  British-supported 
government-in-exile  ended  with  EAM  in  virtual 
control  of  the  Greek  resistance  movement  and  the 
exiled  regime  in  possession  of  a  small  but  well- 
trained  army,  Greece  approached  the  moment  of 
liberation  from  the  Germans  with  rival  govern¬ 
ments  and  military  forces.  Nevertheless,  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  harmony  was  achieved.  On  May  17, 
1944  a  Government  of  National  Unity — headed  by 
Premier  Papandreou  and  composed  of  five  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  EAM,  five  Liberals,  three  Populists 
and  a  number  of  representatives  of  smaller  groups 
— was  formed,  and  on  September  26,  1944,  the 
Caserta  Agreement  (whereby  EL  AS  and  EDES 
acknowledged  the  new  government,  which  in  turn 
placed  them  and  all  other  Greek  forces  at  the 
disposal  of  tjie  British)  was  signed.  However,  both 
sides  apparently  believed  that  they  could  subse¬ 
quently  manipulate  this  arrangement  for  their  own 
purposes.  EAM  leaders  thought  that  once  their 
widespread  popular  following — estimated  at  no 
less  than  two  million  out  of  a  population  of  seven 
and  one-half  million  at  the  moment  of  liberation — 
became  evident,  they  would  be  able  to  demand  a 
strong  majority  in  the  cabinet  and  thus  win  control 
of  the  government  by  entirely  legal  methods.^ ‘ 
The  British-supported  Rightist  and  Center  groups, 
on  the  other  hand,  aware  of  their  weakness  within 
Greece,  felt  that  a  coalition  government  would  give 

30.  M/W.,  p.  125. 
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them  a  period  of  time  during  which  the  relative 
strength  of  EAM  might  decline  and  they  might  be 
able  to  rebuild  their  own  political  organizations. 

The  deep  division  within  the  Government  of 
National  Unity  became  apparent  within  a  few 
weeks  after  liberation  in  connection  with  the 
Rightists’  demands  that  EL  AS  should  be  dis¬ 
banded.  When,  therefore,  General  Ronald  Scobic, 
representative  of  the  Allied  High  Command,  inter¬ 
vened  in  this  dispute  by  ordering  the  disbandment 
of  all  irregular  forces,  he  brought  into  the  open 
the  controversy  between  Right  and  Left  and  un¬ 
leashed  a  political  and  military  struggle  in  which 
EAM  made  its  second  bid  for  power.  At  the  out¬ 
set  EAM  apparently  hoped  that  the  mass  protest 
demonstration  it  staged  in  Athens  on  December  3 
would  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  Greek  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  British  that  only  a  predominantly 
Leftist  regime  could  rule  Greece.  Britain,  however 
—  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  particularly - 
feared  that  any  further  concessions  to  EAM  would 
lead,  eventually  if  not  immediately,  to  Communist 
control  of  Greece,  and  insisted  that  Premier  Papan¬ 
dreou  should  remain  in  office.*^  EAM  thereupon 
reconsidered  its  tactics  and  ordered  ELAS  to  at¬ 
tack  the  government  buildings  in  the  center  of 
Athens,  without,  however,  challenging  British 
troops  in  the  city.  But  this  plan  also  failed,  for  the 
guerrillas  who  were  ordered  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
posed  coup  on  December  6  discovered  that  British 
sentries  had  been  stationed  at  the  doors  of  the  main 
government  offices.  Thus  before  the  day  ended  the 
six-week  civil  war,  which  was  primarily  a  con¬ 
flict  between  the  British  and  ELAS,  had  begun. 

The  civil  war  marked  a  turning-point  in  Greece, 
for  it  resulted  in  a  drastic  shift  in  the  political  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  which  had  existed  at  the  moment  of 
liberation.  ELAS  emerged  from  the  fighting  a 
defeated  military  force,  required  by  the  terms  of 
the  Varkiza  Agreement  of  February  12,  1945- 
which  formally  concluded  hostilities — to  surrender 
all  arms  and  to  disband  its  forces.*^  The  govern¬ 
ment,  on  the  other  hand,  while  agreeing  to  uphold 
civil  liberties  and  to  offer  an  amnesty  covering  all 
“political”  crimes  committed  during  the  civil  war, 
was  expressly  empowered  to  retain  in  the  army  pro¬ 
fessionals  trained  in  modern  weapons.  This  provi¬ 
sion  meant,  in  effect,  that  the  pro-royalist  forces 
which  had  been  transferred  from  the  Middle  East 
at  the  close  of  the  war  would  remain  the  core  of  the 

32.  Churchill’s  account  of  the  civil  war  is  contained  in  two 
special  articles  he  wrote  for  the  New  York.  Times,  April  ii,  11. 
1947- 
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Greek  army.  EAM,  for  its  part,  had  also  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  broken  political  movement,  for  many 
Greeks  were  so  disillusioned  by  the  practices  of  the 
extreme  left  wing  of  ELAS  during  the  civil  war 
—such  as  the  wholesale  executions  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  alleged  “Fascists”  and  the  taking  of  hostages 
—that  they  reacted  violently  against  the  organ¬ 
ization. 

But  the  failure  of  EAM’s  second  bid  for  power 
did  not  end  civil  strife  in  Greece.  Although  a  start 
toward  the  pacification  of  the  country  was  made 
on  January  i,  1945,  when  the  old  and  outdated 
struggle  over  the  monarchical  question  was  at  least 
temporarily  suspended  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Regency  under  the  impartial  administration  of 
Archbishop  Damaskinos,  the  lack  of  any  spirit  of 
compromise  on  the  part  of  either  the  Right  or  the 
Communists  soon  ruled  out  hope  of  reconciliation 
between  the  two  extremes.  The  hastily  recruited 
and  violently  anti-Communist  National  Guard 
units  frequently  resorted  to  harsh  measures  which 
largely  nullified  the  amnesty  promised  under  the 
Varkiza  Agreement,  while  local  Rightist  bands 
also  wreaked  private  vengeance  on  former  mem¬ 
bers  of  ELAS.  Under  these  conditions  many  guer¬ 
rillas  who  might  otherwise  have  laid  down  their 
weapons  and  returned  home  were  undoubtedly 
forced  to  keep  their  arms  and  to  flee  to  the  hills 
in  self-defense.^'‘  Above  all,  the  continued  economic 
distress  made  general  pacification  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  ELAS  difficult  for,  although  actual  starva¬ 
tion  was  prevented  by  the  relief  and  agricultural 
reconstruction  work  carried  on  by  UNRRA,  there 
were  few  incentives  in  the  form  of  jobs  and  better 
living  conditions  to  encourage  the  youth  particu¬ 
larly  to  abandon  their  guerrilla  existence. 

Meanwhile,  the  Communists  also  promptly 
broke  the  Varkiza  Agreement  and  laid  the  basis 
for  a  third  attempt  to  gain  control  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  During  the  period  immediately  after  the 
civil  war  they  urged  their  members  and  sympa¬ 
thizers  to  keep  their  arms  and  go  underground  or 
flee  northward  to  refuges  in  Albania,  Yugoslavia 
and  Bulgaria.*'  This  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
Communist  leaders  to  seek  aid  from  the  three  re¬ 
gimes  across  the  frontier  proved  to  be  of  crucial 
importance  from  several  points  of  view.  In  the  first 
place,  it  led  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  military 
strength  of  ELAS  and  made  it  only  a  matter  of 
time  and  tactical  calculation  before  new  hostilities 
broke  out  between  the  Left  and  the  Right  in  Greece. 
Moreover,  the  Communists’  action  linked  the  in- 

34.  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Investigation  Concerning 
Greeh,  Frontier  Incidents  to  the  Security  Council,  UN  Document 
S/360, 1,  May  27,  1947,  p.  173. 
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ternal  Greek  conflict  with  the  rivalry  between  Russia 
and  the  Western  powers  in  the  Balkans,  thus  giving 
vast  international  import  to  the  political  struggle 
in  Greece.  Finally,  by  identifying  the  Left  with 
the  country’s  traditional  Slavic  enemies  to  the 
north,  the  Communists  drove  many  moderates,  who 
disapproved  of  the  excesses  of  the  government,  to¬ 
ward  the  extreme  Right  which  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  became  increasingly  nationalistic.*^ 

ELECTIONS  HELD  IN  ATMOSPHERE  OF  FEAR 

Against  this  background  of  intense  political  emo¬ 
tions,  Stirred  not  only  by  the  recent  civil  war  but 
by  fears  of  aggression  by  the  pro-Soviet  countries 
to  the  north,  Greece  on  March  31,  1946  held  its 
first  parliamentary  elections  in  ten  years,  electing 
a  solidly  anti-Communist  and  pro-royalist  parlia¬ 
ment.  Whether  these  elections,  in  which  the  EAM 
coalition  abstained  and  Rightist  parties  won  234 
out  of  a  total  of  354  seats  in  parliament,  reflected 
the  wishes  of  the  Greek  people  continues  to  be  a 
heatedly  debated  question.  According  to  the  Al¬ 
lied  Mission  for  Observing  the  Greek  Elections, 
which  consisted  of  more  than  1200  American, 
British  and  French  officials  who  were  invited  by 
the  Greek  government  to  observe  the  elections  in 
accordance  with  the  Yalta  agreement,  the  voting 
was  on  the  whole  fairly  conducted  and  produced 
valid  results.*’  Although  the  mission  conceded  that 
40  per  cent  of  the  persons  enrolled  on  the  registra¬ 
tion  lists  did  not  vote,  it  estimated — on  the  basis  of 
public  opinion  polls  conducted  on  the  eve  of  the 
elections — that  only  between  10  and  20  per  cent  of 
this  group  abstained  for  political  reasons.*®  The 
Left,  on  the  other  hand,  contends  that  the  entire 
40  per  cent  of  the  registered  electorate  which  did 
not  vote  represented  supporters  of  EAM,  and  that 
the  electoral  results  were  largely  falsified. 

A  review  of  the  evidence  indicates  that  from 
the  technical  point  of  view,  the  elections  were  at 
least  reasonably  fair  and  honest.  While  perhaps  as 
large  a  group  as  20  per  cent  of  the  electorate  ab¬ 
stained  for  political  reasons,  the  electoral  results 
correctly  reflected  the  predominant  political  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  country.  In  judging  the  fairness  of  the 
voting,  however,  it  is  not  enough  to  appraise  its 
technical  aspects,  for  the  outcome  of  the  elections 
was  largely  determined  by  their  timing.  Although 
the  elections  were  held  more  than  a  year  after  the 

36.  For  the  view  that  the  identification  of  the  Left  with  the 
three  Slavic  states  to  the  north  was  decisive  in  the  royalists’  vic¬ 
tory  over  Republican  liberals,  see  McNeill,  cited,  p.  208. 

37.  Report  of  the  Allied  Mission  to  Observe  the  Greeks  Elec¬ 
tions,  Department  of  State  Publication  2522  (Washington, 
1946),  pp.  20-21. 

38.  Ibid.,  p.  31. 
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civil  war,  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  took  place 
was  so  highly  charged  with  fear  of  communism 
and  of  the  pro-Soviet  countries  to  the  north  that 
the  victory  of  the  Right  was  assured  before  any 
Greek  voter  went  to  the  polls.  Yet  it  appears  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful  whether  further  postponement 
of  the  elections  by  several  months  or  a  year  would 
have  produced  a  political  climate  more  conducive 
to  a  moderate  outcome  and  resulted  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  government  acceptable  to  both  Right  and 
Left.  Fear  of  communism  was  even  more  clearly 
responsible  for  the  victory  of  the  monarchists  in 
the  plebiscite  held  September  i,  1946,  on  the  return 
of  King  George.^^  Although  intimidation  and 
other  restraints  on  the  voters  undoubtedly  played 
their  part  in  securing  the  69  per  cent  majority  for 
the  King,  the  widespread  belief  that  the  monarchy 
would  provide  a  bulwark  against  the  Communists 
and  their  Slavic  supporters  was  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  triumph  of  the  monarchists. 

REFORMS  URGED  BY  U.S. 

The  all-Populist  government  formed  by  Premier 
Constantine  Tsaldaris  on  April  iS,  1946  had  far 
greater  strength  than  any  of  the  cabinets  which 
Greece  had  had  since  liberation.  Nevertheless,  like 
its  predecessors,  it  failed  to  institute  the  tax  reforms, 
economic  controls  and  administrative  changes 
needed  in  dealing  with  the  fundamental  problems 
of  economic  recovery."**^  Instead,  it  concentrated  its 
attention  on  the  concept  of  a  “Greater  Greece” 
and  the  elimination  of  the  Communist-led  opposi¬ 
tion.  As  a  result,  the  government  found,  when  it 
approached  the  United  States  for  large  reconstruc¬ 
tion  loans,  that  American  officials  were  highly 
critical  of  its  economic  policies  and  lack  of  long- 
range  planning.  The  hasty  effort  which  Greek  of¬ 
ficials  made  to  draw  up  a  general  reconstruction 
plan  in  July  1946  failed  to  establish  the  basis  for 
loan  negotiations,  and  when  Premier  Tsaldaris 
visited  Washington  at  the  end  of  December  he 
was  advised  that  the  granting  of  a  loan  was  con¬ 
tingent  on  the  establishment  of  a  more  competent 
government.  When  this  American  attitude  became 
known  in  Athens,  the  all-Populist  government  was 

39.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Greek  government  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  South  Africa  sent  a  second  mission  to 
(ireece  to  observe  the  revision  of  the  electoral  lists  prior  to  the 
plebiscite.  However,  this  mission  supervised  the  plebiscite  itself 
on  only  a  limited  scale  and  issued  no  formal  report. 

40.  As  already  noted,  the  FAO  experts  were  highly  critical  of 
the  government’s  economic  policies,  and  the  American  Eco¬ 
nomic  Mission  also  expressed  its  dissatisfaction  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.  Similarly,  the  British  Parliamentary  delegation  which 
visited  Greece  in  August  1946  reported  that  the  Tsaldaris  regime 
was  failing  to  deal  with  fundamental  economic  problems.  Report 
of  the  British  Parliamentary  Delegation  to  Greece,  August  1946 
(Foreign  Office,  H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  1947),  p.  4. 


obliged  to  give  way  on  January  24,  1947  to  a  coali¬ 
tion  representing  85  per  cent  of  the  parties  in 
parliament,  and  Premier  Tsaldaris  stepped  down 
in  favor  of  Dimitrios  Maximos,  a  more  moderate 
member  of  the  Populist  party. 

To  the  United  States  the  formation  of  this  coali¬ 
tion  was  a  promising  development,  and  in  an  im¬ 
portant  statement  of  American  policy  toward 
Greece  Secretary  Marshall  declared,  on  February 
14,  that  it  welcomed  the  change  in  the  government 
and  hoped  it  would  constitute  “merely  the  first 
step  in  the  direction  of  the  broadest  political  co¬ 
operation  of  all  loyal  Greek  parties.”^*  Reminding 
the  Greeks  that  no  amount  of  outside  assistance 
could  have  lasting  benefits  unless  the  Greek  people 
themselves  were  prepared  to  forget  “bygone  dif¬ 
ferences,”  he  urged  them  to  submerge  their  par¬ 
tisanship  in  a  “dynamic  program  of  amnesty 
coupled  with  the  disarming  of  illegal  bands,  just 
and  rigorous  tax  reforms,  modernization  of  the 
civil  service,  realistic  financial  controls,  and  the 
evenhanded  dispensation  of  justice.”  Thus  while 
supporting  the  new  Greek  regime  composed  of 
Rightist  and  Center  parties,  and  acknowledging 
the  need  for  strong  action  against  “illegal  bands" 
in  Greece,  the  United  States  strongly  suggested 
that  the  government  in  Athens  concentrate  on  re¬ 
forms  essential  to  reconstruction  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  unity  among  non-Communists. 

OUTBREAK  OF  NEW  REBELLION 

As  indicated  hy  Secretary  Manshall’s  recom¬ 
mendations,  the  United  States  also  felt  that  the 
Tsaldaris  regime  had  failed  to  exhaust  the  politi¬ 
cal  means  for  re-establishing  law  and  order  and 
relied  too  heavily  on  punitive  measures.  Although 
the  government  officially  proposed  amnesty  to  for¬ 
mer  guerrillas,  its  policy  was  actually  guided  by 
the  conviction  that  force  offered  the  only  effective 
means  of  coping  with  the  rebels."^*  But  although 
this  policy,  as  the  United  States  suggested,  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  responsible  in  part  for  the  deteriorating 
political  situation,  it  was  readily  understandable. 
For  following  the  return  of  the  King  in  September 
1946  the  scale  of  guerrilla  band  activities  had  grown 
rapidly,  and  Communist  leaders  openly  acknowl¬ 
edged  during  the  winter  of  1946-47  that  a  new 
rehellion  was  underway.  This  third  rebellion  was 
led  by  the  “Democratic  Army,”  whose  ranks  were 
filled  by  former  members  of  ELAS  who  had  hid¬ 
den  in  the  mountains  or  fled  to  Yugoslavia,  Albania 
and  Bulgaria  following  the  civil  war,  and  whose 
numbers  steadily  grew  from  approximately  3,000  in 

41.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  February  23,  1947,  p-  34*‘ 

42.  Raymond  Daniell,  New  Yorl(  Times,  April  5,  1947. 
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September  1946  to  an  estimated  13,000  in  February 
1947.'*^  Units  of  the  Greek  army,  upon  being  sent 
into  action  against  the  increasingly  powerful  rebel 
bands,  achieved  only  limited  success,  partly  be¬ 
cause  they  were  unable  to  pursue  the  guerrillas 
who  escaped  into  Albania,  Yugoslavia  and  Bul¬ 
garia,  but  also  because  they  were  inadequately 
equipped  and  trained  for  guerrilla  warfare.’^ 

Thus  at  the  moment  Britain  announced  the  im¬ 
minent  suspension  of  its  economic  assistance,  most 
of  which  had  been  devoted  to  maintaining  the 
armed  forces  which  Greece  alone  was  clearly  un¬ 
able  to  support,  the  Greek  government  was  faced 
by  an  armed  Communist-led  revolt.  How  many 
of  the  rebels  were  extreme  Leftists  who  would 
have  opposed  the  government  regardless  of  its 
policies,  and  how  many  were  non-Communists 
who  might  have  been  conciliated  if  the  government 
had  been  more  determined  to  bring  about  economic 
reforms  and  to  guarantee  its  offers  of  amnesty,  was 
difficult  to  determine.  To  American  observers, 
however,  it  seemed  clear  that  both  elements  were 
present  in  the  guerrilla  forces  and  that  Greece 
could  not  be  pacified  merely  by  military  force. 
In  addition,  therefore,  to  strengthening  the  Greek 
army,  the  Truman  Doctrine  called  for  an  effort 
directed  toward  creating  more  normal  economic 
conditions  under  which  all  but  the  most  intransi¬ 
gent  guerrillas  would  be  encouraged  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  the  tensions  responsible  for  politi¬ 
cal  extremism  might  eventually  be  reduced. 

U.S.  TERMS  STRESS  ECONOMIC  REFORMS 

Having  embarked  upon  the  policy  of  checking 
Russian  expansion  toward  the  Mediterranean  by 
bolstering  Greece  against  a  possible  Commu¬ 
nist  coup,  the  United  States  was  faced  by  the  prac¬ 
tical  problem  of  making  certain  that  its  emergency 
aid  to  the  Greek  government  would  be  effective. 
Since  observers  in  Greece  generally  agreed  that 
the  country  had  heretofore  failed  to  register  pro¬ 
gress  toward  stable  recovery  commensurate  with 
the  amounts  of  foreign  aid  received,  it  was  clear 
that  American  dollars  alone  could  not  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  bill.  More¬ 
over,  the  United  States  was  well  aware  that  the 
sum  of  $150,000,000  for  strengthening  the  Greek 
army  represented  a  minimum  appropriation,  while 
the  $150,000,000  for  reconstruction  could  do  no 
more  than  establish  the  basis  on  which  further  re¬ 
covery  might  take  place,  thus  enabling  Greece  to 
look  to  the  International  Bank  for  the  further  as- 

43.  “Armed  Band  Activity  in  Greece,”  Documents  Prepared  hy 
the  Department  of  State,  cited. 

44-  The  10,000  British  troops  which  remained  in  Greece  took 
*>o  part  in  these  operations. 


sisiance  it  would  undoubtedly  require  after  1948.'^’ 
Hence  it  was  recognized  that  the  Greek  govern¬ 
ment  must  pledge  itself  to  make  the  utmost  efforts 
to  mobilize  its  own  resources,  and  that  American 
technical  experts  should  be  used  in  advising  and 
guiding  the  development  and  application  of  these 
efforts. 

Since  the  Greek  government  had  informed  the 
Porter  mission  several  months  before  of  its  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  principle  of  the  necessity  of  adopting 
a  program  of  reforms  under  American  supervision, 
the  United  States  found  the  stage  already  set  for 
formulation  of  the  terms  under  which  assistance 
would  be  extended.  The  nature  of  the  terms  the 
United  States  laid  down  was  indicated  in  the  note 
the  Greek  government  sent  to  Washington  on 
June  15,  promising  to  undertake  a  series  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  reforms  and  to  consult  Ameri¬ 
can  advisers  before  making  any  decisions  concern¬ 
ing  economic  affairs  which  might  affect  the  aid 
program."*^  The  reforms  pledged  by  the  Greek 
authorities  constituted  in  effect  an  admission  that 
their  economic  policies  needed  a  thorough  over¬ 
hauling.  For  among  the  major  changes  they  un¬ 
dertook  to  bring  about  were  a  revision  of  the  taxa¬ 
tion  system,  stronger  anti-inflationary  measures,  the 
revival  of  foreign  trade  and  conservation  of  for¬ 
eign  exchange,  improvement  of  the  civil  service, 
and  the  adoption  of  policies  toward  labor  and 
management  which  would  stimulate  industrial  and 
agricultural  production. 

In  carrying  out  these  reforms  the  government  in 
Athens  specifically  requested  the  United  States  to 
send  a  special  mission  to  Greece  which  would  not 
only  administer  American  aid,  but  would  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  development  of  Greek  policies  in  con¬ 
nection  with  public  finance,  import  and  foreign 
exchange  controls,  the  civil  service,  and  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  wages  and  prices.  The  Greek  cabinet 
further  declared  that  it  wished  to  employ  a  num¬ 
ber  of  American  experts  in  the  various  ministries 
of  the  government  in  an  advisory  or  supervisory 
capacity. 

With  the  incorporation  of  these  promises  for 
reform  in  an  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Greece  on  June  20,  the  Greek  government 
undertook  to  put  its  economic  house  in  order.**^ 
Moreover,  the  agreement  carried  the  specific  pro¬ 
vision  that,  if  the  Greek  authorities  failed  to  take 
“reasonable”  steps  to  carry  out  these  measures  and 
any  others  “subsequently  agreed  upon  which  are 

45.  Answers  Submitted  hy  the  Department  of  State,  cited. 
Question  35. 

46.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  June  29,  1947,  pp.  1298- 
1300. 

47.  Ibid.,  pp.  1300-1302. 
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essential  to  reconstruction  and  recovery,”  any  or 
all  of  the  American  aid  program  would  be  sus¬ 
pended.  The  United  States  thus  refrained  from 
giving  a  blank  check  to  the  Greek  government, 
and  made  its  military  and  economic  assistance  con¬ 
ditional  upon  proof  of  immediate  intention  to  in¬ 
stitute  a  number  of  basic  economic  reforms.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  nothing  was  required  in 
the  way  of  political  changes,  either  in  personnel 
or  in  policies.  The  United  States  clearly  hoped  that 
“intervention”  in  political,  as  distinguished  from 
economic  and  military  affairs,  could  be  studiously 
avoided. 

TRUMAN  DOCTRINE  IN  PRACTICE 

Even  before  final  agreement  had  been  reached 
with  the  government  in  Athens  on  the  terms  of 
American  assistance,  the  United  States  began  to 
take  the  first  step  toward  carrying  out  the  prom¬ 
ises  of  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  bill  by  recruiting  the 
American  Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece.  By  May  23 
the  first  contingent  of  the  one  hundred-member 
military  section  of  the  mission  was  dispatched  to 
Greece  and  began  studying  the  requirements  of  the 
Greek  army.  At  the  same  time  the  engineers,  ac¬ 
countants  and  other  technicians  needed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  plans  for  reconstruction  were  also 
selected,  and  on  July  14  Dwight  P.  Griswold,  chief 
of  the  mission,  and  the  first  group  of  130  civilian 
experts  arrived  in  Athens. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  nearly  five  months  after  the 
Truman  Doctrine  was  enunciated  before  the  first 
American  military  supplies  actually  reached  Greece 
and  contracts  for  specific  rehabilitation  projects 
were  announced.  Of  the  $150,000,000  tentatively 
earmarked  by  the  State  Department  for  military 
assistance  under  the  aid  bill,  an  initial  installment 
of  $35,000,000  worth  of  arms,  ammunition,  planes 
and  trucks,  as  well  as  food  and  clothing  for  the 
Greek  army,  arrived  at  the  port  of  Piraeus  on  Au¬ 
gust  I.  Four  days  later  Mr.  Griswold  revealed  the 
award  of  contracts  for  $82,400,000  to  five  Ameri¬ 
can  firms  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  highways,  rail¬ 
roads  and  leading  ports  of  Greece.  In  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Griswold  and  his  advisers  it  was  essential  to 
begin  with  the  restoration  of  these  facilities,  since 
the  disrupted  transportation  system  not  only  stalled 
the  country’s  economic  recovery,  but  prevented  the 
Greek  army  from  moving  quickly  from  one  area 
to  another  in  dealing  with  the  guerrillas.  The  mis¬ 
sion  hopes,  however,  that  urgently  needed  flood- 
control  and  irrigation  measures  can  soon  be  under¬ 
taken,  and  that  basic  agricultural  and  industrial 
rehabilitation  can  also  be  started  in  the  near  future. 

Meanwhile  both  military  and  political  condi¬ 


tions  in  Greece  have  become  far  more  serious 
than  they  were  last  spring  when  President  Truman 
proposed  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  bill  to  Congress.  ^ 
The  Greek  army,  which  mounted  a  large-scale  ^ 
offensive  in  the  northern  provinces  on  April  9,  has 
thus  far  failed  to  re-establish  the  government’s 
authority  over  considerable  portions  of  the  north- 
ern  provinces,  and  the  extent  of  guerrilla  ac¬ 
tivity  appears  to  be  increasing.  The  relative  in-  i 
effectiveness  of  the  army  continues  to  be  traceable  ^ 
in  part  to  inadequate  equipment,  low  morale,  and  ^ 
the  rugged  terrain  which  undoubtedly  gives  the  * 
guerrillas  a  definite  advantage.  Nevertheless,  the 
aid  which  Yugoslavia,  Albania  and  Bulgaria  are 
continuing  to  give  the  guerrillas  appears  to  be  the  c 
decisive  factor  in  the  army’s  failure.  For  according  i  ^ 
to  the  large  body  of  evidence  collected  by  the  sub-  ’ 
sidiary  body  of  the  UN  Balkan  Commission  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  four  months,  guerrilla  bands  ranging 
in  size  from  a  score  or  less  to  several  hundred  have  | 
been  escaping  capture  by  fleeing  across  the  north-  ^ 
ern  frontiers,  where  they  receive  food,  clothing  |  j 
and  arms  before  returning  to  Greece  to  resume  ; 
fighting.'*®  * 

Although  the  particularly  well-organized  attack  | 
that  took  place  near  Konitza  on  July  13,  in  which  1 
an  estimated  1,500  to  2,500  guerrillas  entered  Greece 
from  Albania,  proved  less  serious  than  the  Greek 
cabinet  originally  feared,  it  was  sufficient  to  create 
near-panic  in  official  circles.  Since  Communist  lead¬ 
ers  had  recently  announced  their  intention  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  “free”  state  in  areas  controlled  by  the 
“Democratic  Army,”  the  government  in  Athens 
concluded  that  the  fighting  near  the  Albanian 
frontier  was  the  prelude  to  a  secessionist  move¬ 
ment.'*^  This  prediction  proved  accurate,  for  on 
August  16,  the  guerrilla  chief.  General  Markos  Vaf- 
thiadis,  proclaimed  a  “free  government”  in  north¬ 
ern  Greece.  Meanwhile,  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Order  announced  that  it  had  uncovered  a  Com¬ 
munist  “plot”  to  seize  control  of  the  government, 
and  on  the  basis  of  this  charge  ordered  the  mass  ar¬ 
rest  of  Communists.  However,  these  arrests,  which 
brought  the  number  of  persons  detained  for  politi¬ 
cal  reasons  to  an  estimated  11,500  to  15,000  by  the 

48.  Evidence  collected  by  the  subsidiary  body  at  Salonika  and 
submitted  to  the  Balkan  Commission  is  contained  in  UN  dau- 
ment  SAC/4290;  SAC/4294;  S/445. 

49.  Speaking  to  French  Communists  in  Strasbourg  on  June  27, 

Militiades  Porphyrogenis,  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
Greek  Communist  party,  gave  the  first  indication  that  the  guer¬ 
rillas  were  considering  the  establishment  of  a  “free”  govern¬ 
ment  in  northern  Greece.  New  Yor\  Times,  June  29,  I947-  , 

In  its  first  broadcast  the  clandestine  “Radio  Station  of  the 
Democratic  Army  of  Greece”  also  called  for  the  creation  of  a 
“provisional  democratic  Government  in  the  free  areas  of 
Greece.”  Central  Intelligence  Group,  Daily  Report,  Forngn 
Radio  Broadcasts  (Washington,  D.C.),  July  17,  1947. 
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i,  end  of  July,  have  probably  rendered  the  govern- 
l  tnent  even  less  capable  of  rallying  all  non-Com- 
munists.’®  For  both  foreign  and  Greek  observers 
agree  that,  although  the  great  majority  of  those  ar¬ 
rested  are  Communists,  many  who  have  been 
seized  are  moderates  under  suspicion  because  of 
their  republican  views. 

To  the  United  States  these  arrests  are  highly 
embarrassing,  for  Washington  has  repeatedly  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  civil  liberties  in  a  long 
series  of  diplomatic  notes  addressed  to  pro-Soviet 
regimes  within  the  Russian  diplomatic  orbit.  More¬ 
over,  a  number  of  moderate  leaders  in  Greece — 
including  two  former  Premiers,  Themistocles 
Sophoulis  and  Nicholas  Plastiras  —  have  warned 
that  the  Greek  government’s  extreme  measures 
might  be  dangerous  to  the  American  aid  program 
since  they  rule  out  any  possibility  of  weaning  away 
a  large  number  of  the  guerrillas  from  their  Com¬ 
munist  leaders.  The  United  States,  however,  re¬ 
mains  reluctant  to  bring  direct  pressure  upon  the 
Greek  government  to  modify  its  policies,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  belief  that  substantial  reconstruction 
will  have  to  take  place  in  Greece  before  an  atmos¬ 
phere  conducive  to  greater  political  moderation 
can  be  created.  Furthermore,  this  country  feels  that 
it  would  be  unwise  to  specify  any  particular  leaders 
for  posts  in  a  reconstituted  cabinet  lest  this  kind 
of  interference  make  the  Greeks  feel  that  American 
aid  and  advice  constitute  a  substitute  for  their  own 
efforts.  Torn  by  these  conflicting  arguments  in 
behalf  of  “intervention”  and  “non-intervention,”  the 
American  mission  in  Athens  and  the  State  Depart- 
;  ment  are  attempting  to  steer  a  middle  course  be¬ 
tween  these  alternatives.  On  the  one  hand,  spokes¬ 
men  for  the  United  States  are  making  a  point  of 
informing  Greek  political  leaders  that  the  United 
States  would  definitely  welcome  the  emergence  of 
the  broadest  possible  political  regime.  In  practice 
this  would  mean  the  formation  of  a  government 
including  the  small  but  influential  Liberal  party  of 
M.  Sophoulis  as  well  as  the  Center  and  Rightist 
groups  which  have  been  in  the  cabinet  since  last 
January.  Whether  a  political  renovation  on  this 
scale  would  be  sufficient  to  create  the  spirit  of  unity 
among  all  non-Communists  which  the  present  con¬ 
servative  coalition  has  so  conspicuously  failed  to 
generate  is  by  no  means  certain.  It  is  the  American 
:  view,  however,  that  a  move  in  this  direction  would 
be  well  worth  making  since  there  is  at  least  a  pos¬ 
sibility  that  it  might  facilitate  the  difficult  task  of 
restoring  order.  At  the  same  time  the  United  States 
endeavors  to  avoid  interfering  in  Greek  internal  af- 

50.  New  Yor^  Times,  July  27,  1947. 


fairs  by  stressing  that  the  first  step  toward  political 
reform  must  come  from  within  Greece  itself,  and 
that  in  any  event  Washington  will  cooperate  with 
any  government  which  receives  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  parliament.  The  final  results  of  this  effort  of  the 
United  States  to  encourage  such  few  trends  as  exist 
in  Greece  toward  political  moderation  while  re¬ 
fraining  from  direct  intervention  are  still  uncertain. 
It  is  already  clear,  however,  that  the  American  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  assistance  provided  under  the 
Truman  Doctrine  must  be  accompanied  by  some 
degree  of  political  reform  if  Greece  is  to  be  strength¬ 
ened  against  Communist  infiltration  and  Russian 
influence. 

Another  serious  question  in  connection  with 
the  American  aid  program  is  raised  by  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  foreign-supported  guerrilla  activity  in 
northern  Greece.  At  the  time  when  the  State  De¬ 
partment  proposed  to  Congress  that  $150,000,000 
worth  of  American  military  assistance  be  given 
Greece,  it  assumed  that  the  Greek  army  would  be 
obliged  to  cope  only  with  Communist-led  bands 
within  the  country  and  that  the  UN  would  succeed 
in  preventing  the  northern  neighbors  of  Greece 
from  assisting  the  guerrillas.  Now,  however,  that 
the  Security  Council  finds  itself  deadlocked  on  the 
Greek  border  problem,  officials  in  Athens  are  urg¬ 
ing  the  American  mission  to  give  priority  to  the 
military  phase  of  the  aid  program  in  order  to  per¬ 
mit  expansion  of  the  Greek  army  from  130,000  to 
200,000.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  United 
States  this  request  poses  a  dilemma.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  American  mission  is  keenly  aware  that 
efforts  to  carry  out  plans  for  reconstruction  will  be 
hampered  until  order  is  re-established  and  the 
present  atmosphere  of  insecurity  which  exists  in 
Greece  is  dispelled.  At  the  same  time  the  United 
States  recognizes  that  the  $150,000,000  available 
for  civilian  projects  represents  the  bare  minimum 
required  to  lay  even  the  basic  foundations  for  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery;  and  various  experts  contend  that  a 
program  extending  over  at  least  five  years  in¬ 
stead  of  a  single  year  should  have  been  adopted 
in  order  to  assure  the  recovery  of  Greece.’ '  Under 
these  conditions  the  United  States  has  decided  that 
it  must  adhere  to  the  policy  of  pushing  the  military 
and  civilian  aspect  of  its  aid  program  simultane¬ 
ously  lest  its  entire  plan  to  strengthen  Greece  end  in 
failure.  The  American  mission  in  Athens,  however, 
realizes  that  this  course  of  action  will  prove  prac¬ 
ticable  only  if  Greece  ceases  to  be  the  scene  of  an 
international  conflict. 

51.  Report  of  the  American  Economic  Mission,  cited,  p.  901. 
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The  United  States  and  the  Greek  Border  Problem 


By  Winifred  N.  Hadsel  and  O.  K.  D.  Ringwood 


The  new  position  of  the  United  States  as  a 
major  Mediterranean  power  has  been  strongly 
emphasized  by  the  leading  role  the  American 
delegation  at  Lake  Success  has  played  in  searching 
for  ways  of  dealing  with  the  Greek  border  prob¬ 
lem  through  UN  action.  When  the  Greek  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  Security  Council  lodged  his  gov¬ 
ernment’s  complaint,  on  December  3,  1946,  that 
Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  were  supporting 
the  guerrilla  warfare  in  CJreece,*  the  United  States 
promptly  proposed  that  an  on-the-spot  fact-finding 
commission  conduct  a  survey  “to  elucidate  the 
causes  and  nature”  of  the  alleged  border  viola¬ 
tions.^  This  American  suggestion  was  unanimously 
adopted  on  December  19,  1946,  and  representatives 
from  each  of  the  eleven  members  of  the  Security 
Council  were  appointed  to  this  first  investigation 
body  established  by  the  UN. 

The  UN  Commission  found  that  the  complex 
historical  background  of  Balkan  rivalries  and  mi¬ 
nority  problems  alone  made  the  task  confronting 
it  extremely  difficult.  Since  the  Balkan  Wars  of 
1912-13,  when  Greece,  Bulgaria  and  Serbia  agreed 
to  cooperate  in  a  war  against  their  ancient  enemy 
Turkey,  only  to  disagree  among  themselves  over 
the  division  of  the  spoils,  three  major  issues  have 
embittered  relations  between  Greece  and  its 
northern  neighbors.  Toward  Albania  Greece  has 
cherished  a  burning  animosity  because  Northern 
Epirus,  which  was  won  from  the  Turks  by  Greek 
arms  and  contains  a  Greek  minority,  was  annexed 
to  the  independent  Albanian  state  which  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Italy  set  up  in  1912  as  a  counter¬ 
weight  to  Serbia.  In  the  case  of  Yugoslavia  friction, 
until  recently,  was  due  chiefly  to  disputes  over  com¬ 
mercial  rights  to  the  port  of  Salonika,  while  Bul¬ 
garia  has  been  the  implacable  enemy  of  Greece 
because  the  Greeks  secured  from  Turkey  Western 
Thrace  as  well  as  most  of  Macedonia.  During 
World  War  II  this  pattern  of  conflict  in  the 
Balkans  was  further  complicated  by  the  emergence 
of  a  Communist-led  movement  for  Macedonian 
unity  and  autonomy  within  the  Yugoslav  federa¬ 
tion  established  by  Marshal  Tito.  Since  this  move¬ 
ment  quickly  won  widespread  support  among  the 
estimated  87,000  Slavic  peasants  in  northern  Greece 
it  furnished  a  new  basis  for  conflict  between  Yugo- 

1.  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Investigation  Concerning 
Creeh  Frontier  Incidents  to  the  Security  Council,  UN  Document 
S/360,  I,  May  27,  1947,  p.  3.  For  a  summary  of  the  Report, 
see  “The  United  Nations  Commission  of  Investigation  Concern¬ 
ing  Greek  Frontier  Incidents,”  by  H.  N.  Howard,  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  July  6,  1947,  pp.  14-17. 

2.  Report  of  the  Commission,  cited,  1,  pp.  167,  183. 


slavia  and  Greece  and  made  the  Macedonian  quej. 
tion  the  single  most  explosive  issue  in  the  Balkan'. 

In  addition,  the  Commission’s  assignment  was 
complicated  by  the  rift  which  was  apparent  fromtlic 
outset  between  the  liaison  representatives  of  Yugch 
slavia,  Albania  and  Bulgaria,  and  the  Russian  and 
Polish  delegates  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nine 
other  members  of  the  Commission  and  the  Greet 
representative  on  the  other.  A  particularly  heated 
controversy  developed  between  these  two  groups 
in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  proper  scope 
of  the  Commission’s  investigation.  Under  leader 
ship  of  the  Russian  representative  the  Slavic  states 
held  that  the  Commission  should  confine  itself  to 
a  study  of  the  Greek  internal  situation,  which, 
they  asserted,  was  the  only  source  of  the  difficulties 
existing  between  Greece  and  its  northern  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  Soviet  delegate  maintained  that  the 
currence  of  armed  clashes  throughout  the  entire 
country,  together  with  evidence  presented  by  Greek 
Leftist  leaders  and  political  organizations,  proved 
that  the  persecution  of  “democratically-minded  ele¬ 
ments”  was  solely  responsible  for  the  disorders  in 
Greece.^  The  United  States  delegation,  headed  bv 
Mark  F.  Ethridge,  publisher  of  the  Louisvilk 
Courier,  believed,  on  the  contrary,  that  Greece’s  in 
ternal  problems  were  by  no  means  the  only  cause 
of  the  disturbed  conditions  along  the  Greek  fron 
tier,  since  the  great  majority  of  clashes  between 
guerrillas  and  the  Greek  authorities  had  taken 
place  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Greece.  In  tbe 
face,  therefore,  of  strong  Russian  opposition,  tbe 
United  States  steadfastly  maintained  that  the  mem 
bers  of  the  Commission  should  not  ignore  the 
possible  threat  to  Greek  security  by  political  infil¬ 
tration  from  abroad  and,  after  a  period  of  extended 
debate  within  the  Commission  on  this  point,  tbe 
American  view  was  supported  by  all  the  other 
members  of  the  Commission  except  Russia  and 
Poland. 

U.S.  PRESSES  FOR  BROAD  INQUIRY 

The  American  campaign  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  the  UN  investigation  entered  upon  a  new  phase 
on  the  eve  of  the  Commission’s  departure  for 
Geneva,  on  March  22,  to  draft  its  report.  At  that 
time  the  United  States  proposed  that  a  subsidian 
body  be  established  in  Salonika  to  investigate  any 
incidents  which  might  be  brought  to  its  attention 
during  the  period  after  the  Commission  left  Greece 
and  before  the  Security  Council  recommended  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  Greek  case.  According  to  the  Ameri- 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  227. 
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can  representative,  the  maintenance  of  continued 
surveillance  of  the  border  area  during  this  interim 
period  was  highly  important  lest  the  disorders  of 
which  Greece  had  complained  became  more  seri¬ 
ous  before  the  UN  had  an  opportunity  to  deal 
with  them.  Failing  to  secure  the  Commission’s 
approval  of  this  proposal,  the  United  States  ap¬ 
proached  the  Security  Council  itself  with  a  simi¬ 
lar  suggestion,  and — with  Russia  and  Poland  ab¬ 
staining — won  approval  for  tbe  establishment  of 
a  subsidiary  group  in  Salonika  which  should  “con¬ 
tinue  to  fulfill  such  functions  as  the  Commission 
may  prescribe”  pending  a  new  decision  by  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council.’^  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  Secur¬ 
ity  Council’s  clear-cut  endorsement  of  the  interim 
body,  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria  and  Albania  have  re¬ 
fused  to  cooperate  with  it  on  the  ground  that  their 
commitment  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  Bal¬ 
kan  Commission  does  not  extend  to  the  subcom¬ 
mission.  As  a  result  the  subcommission  has  found 
it  difficult  to  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
established,  but  has  continued  to  report  to  the 
Balkan  Commission  on  the  basis  of  information 
obtainable  in  Greece. 

The  differences  within  the  Balkan  Commission 
were  crystallized  in  the  conclusions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  which  it  formally  presented  to  the 
Security  Council  on  June  27.  In  one  set  of  con¬ 
clusions,  strongly  supported  by  the  United  States 
and  all  other  members  of  the  Commission — ex¬ 
cept  France,  who  abstained,  and  Russia  and  Po¬ 
land-major  responsibility  for  the  Greek  frontier 
incidents  was  placed  on  Yugoslavia,  with  lesser 
blame  being  attached  to  Bulgaria  and  Albania. 
These  eight  members  of  tbe  Commission  found 
that  Yugoslavia  had  trained  refugees  from  Greece 
within  its  borders,  recruiting  and  dispatching  them 
to  Greece  for  action  there;  had  supplied  them 
for  this  purpose  with  arms,  transport,  guides, 
hospitalization;  and  had  provided  an  avenue  of 
escape  from  Greek  government  forces.  In  Albania, 
they  declared,  a  number  of  Greek  refugees  had  re¬ 
ceived  training  from  the  spring  of  1945  to  October 
1945,  when  they  were  transferred  to  Yugoslavia, 
and  as  late  as  November  1946  groups  of  Greek 
guerrillas  had  received  Albanian  assistance  in  the 
form  of  arms,  ammunition  and  liaison  cooperation 
in  returning  to  Greece.  Bulgaria’s  role  was  defined 
as  primarily  that  of  a  corridor  which  Greek  guer¬ 
rillas  used  in  moving  between  Yugoslavia  and 
Greece,  rather  than  as  a  source  of  military  training, 
arms  and  other  equipment.’ 

4-  Ibid.,  p.  13. 
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MACEDONIAN  ISSUE  STRESSED 

On  the  highly  controversial  subject  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  Macedonian  question  to  the  tension  ex¬ 
isting  along  the  Greek  frontiers,  eight  members  of 
the  Commission  found  that  Yugoslavia  and  Bul¬ 
garia  had  exploited  the  aspirations  of  the  Slavo- 
Macedonian  minority  in  Greece  for  an  autonomous 
Macedonia.  Spokesmen  for  the  Yugoslav  and  Bul¬ 
garian  governments  and  the  officially  controlled 
press  of  these  two  countries,  the  report  declared, 
had  repeatedly  encouraged  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  and  unified  Macedonian  state  within  the 
Yugoslav  federation.  Furthermore,  the  report  stated, 
the  evidence  presented  left  little  room  for  doubt  that 
there  existed  in  Yugoslavia  an  organization  known 
as  NOF  (National  Labour  Front),  which  had  as 
one  of  its  goals  the  detachment  of  Greek  Mace¬ 
donia  from  Greece  and  its  incorporation  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  and  other 
signatories  of  the  majority  report  of  the  Balkan 
Commission  freely  admitted  that  all  the  blame  for 
the  disturbed  conditions  on  the  Greek  frontier 
was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  three  Slavic  states. 
The  eight-member  report  pointed  out  that  the 
indiscriminate  and  repressive  measures  of  the 
Greek  government  were,  along  with  Communist 
propaganda,  responsible  for  tbe  flight  of  Greek 
guerrillas  to  Albania,  Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria. 
Moreover,  the  report  noted,  Greek  discrimination 
against  its  Slavic  minority  in  Greek  Macedonia  had 
“provided  fertile  breeding  ground  for  separatist 
movements.”  Nevertheless,  the  existence  of  these 
extenuating  circumstances  did  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  United  States  and  other  members  of  the 
majority  group,  absolve  the  northern  neighbors  of 
Greece  from  responsibility  for  their  support  of 
Greek  guerrillas  against  the  government  in  Athens 
and  their  encouragement  of  the  Macedonian  move¬ 
ment.^ 

In  view  of  the  grave  indictment  of  the  three 
Slavic  states  by  the  majority  of  the  Commission, 
all  the  members  of  the  investigation  body  except 
Russia  and  Poland  recommended  that  instances 
of  “future  support  of  armed  bands  formed  on  the 
territory  of  one  state  and  crossing  into  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  another”  should  automatically  be  consid¬ 
ered  “a  threat  to  peace.”  According  to  the  terms  of 
the  Charter,  this  would  mean  that  such  offenses 
might  be  dealt  with  by  means  of  a  series  of  “last 
resort”  measures,  including  diplomatic  pressure, 
economic  sanctions,  or  even  the  use  of  international 
armed  force.  Realizing  the  importance,  however, 

6.  Ibid.,  pp.  171-73. 
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of  avoiding  a  crisis  of  this  kind,  the  Commission 
offered  several  concrete  proposals  for  easing  the 
tension  between  Greece  and  its  neighbors.  Among 
these  proposals,  by  far  the  most  important  was 
the  suggestion  that  the  UN  maintain  a  watch  on 
the  troubled  area  by  establishing  a  Balkan  frontier 
commission.  This  commission,  it  proposed,  should 
remain  in  existence  for  at  least  two  years  and  be 
empowered  not  only  to  investigate  any  border  vio¬ 
lations  that  might  occur,  but  also  to  use  its  good 
offices  in  settling  border  controversies  arising  be¬ 
tween  Greece  and  its  northern  neighbors.^  Although 
Russia  and  Poland  rejected  these  recommendations 
and  maintained  that  they  rested  upon  entirely  un¬ 
founded  assertions  of  the  Greek  government  against 
Yugoslavia,  Albania  and  Bulgaria,  they  did  not 
bring  forward  any  proposals  of  their  own. 

WILL  ACTION  BE  TAKEN  ? 

During  the  debates  held  by  the  Security  Council 
on  the  report  of  the  Balkan  Commission,  the 
United  States  pressed  for  adoption  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  recommendations  as  the  best  prescription 
for  restoring  good  relations  between  Greece,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Yugoslavia,  Albania  and  Bul¬ 
garia,  on  the  other.  In  proposing  a  resolution  to 
this  effect  on  June  27,  Warren  R.  Austin,  the 
American  representative,  declared  it  was  apparent 
that  the  three  Slavic  states  had,  by  supporting  the 
Greek  guerrillas,  used  force  against  the  territorial 
integrity  and  political  independence  of  Greece,  and 
that  immediate  action  by  the  Security  Council  was 
required.®  Other  requests  for  implementation  of 
the  Balkan  Commission’s  suggestions  were  made 
by  Britain,  France,  Colombia,  Belgium,  Australia 
and  China,  all  of  which  supported  the  American 
resolution.  Russia  and  Poland,  however,  contended 
that  the  formation  of  a  semi-permanent  Balkan 
frontier  commission  would  infringe  on  the  sover- 

7.  Ibid.,  pp.  248-51. 
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eignty  of  the  states  involved,  and  on  July  29  the 
Soviet  representative  vetoed  the  proposal  made  by 
the  United  States.  Two  subsequent  efforts  by 
Australia  and  the  United  States  to  implement  the 
Commission’s  recommendations  were  likewise  ve¬ 
toed  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  August  19. 

Thereupon  the  United  States  concluded  that  the 
Security  Council  was  unable  to  cope  with  the 
Balkan  issue,  and  on  the  following  day  it  proposed 
that  the  question  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the 
General  Assembly  (where  no  nation  has  the  right 
of  veto),  when  it  begins  its  annual  session  on  &p. 
tember  16.  In  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  this 
move  may  prove  useful  not  only  because  of  the 
Assembly’s  ability  to  mobilize  public  opinion,  but 
because  the  Assembly — under  Article  ii  of  the 
Charter — may  make  recommendations  concerning 
“questions  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security”  when  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  has  failed  to  take  action  upon  a  question  re¬ 
ferred  to  it.  While  these  recommendations  may  as¬ 
sume  a  variety  of  forms,  they  might  possibly  in¬ 
clude  economic  sanctions  and  the  establishment  of 
a  semi-permanent  commission  on  the  Greek  bor¬ 
ders.  The  United  States  is  now  engaged  in  build¬ 
ing  up  its  case  before  the  Assembly.  In  an  official 
statement  issued  on  August  23  Washington  openly 
accused  Y ugoslavia,  Bulgaria  and  Albania  of  hostile 
actions  against  Greece,  and  a  White  Paper  sched¬ 
uled  for  publication  this  month  will  recapitulate  the 
findings  of  the  UN  Balkan  Commission  and  its 
subsidiary  group  at  Salonika.  As  a  second  possible 
course  the  United  States  has  hinted  that  it  may 
take  the  unprecedented  step  of  invoking  Article  51, 
which  provides  for  individual  or  collective  action  in 
case  a  member  of  the  UN  is  the  victim  of  an  armed 
attack  and  the  Security  Council  is  not  performing 
its  functions.  This  suggestion  is  so  drastic,  however, 
and  would  have  such  serious  and  far-reaching  ef¬ 
fects  on  the  entire  structure  of  the  international 
organization,  that  it  will  be  adopted,  if  at  all,  only 
if  the  Assembly  fails  to  take  decisive  action. 
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